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WHY DO STUDENTS LEAVE COLLEGE BEFORE 
GRADUATION?' 

Our southern colleges and universities are numerically smaller 
than similar institutions in the east, north and west. This 
numerical disparity is due to a variety of causes, which we need 
not here discuss, for they are obvious enough to all members of 
this association. There is another disparity, however, the reason 
for which is not so manifest. Statistics reveal the fact that a 
much larger percentage of students graduate in the northern 
than in the southern higher institutions of learning. If these are 
facts, it would appear that we of the South can neither induce 
students to enter our colleges and universities in large numbers, 
nor graduate a relatively large number of them after they have 
entered. The question for discussion, therefore, would seem to 
be both timely and pertinent. We shall make no attempt, how- 
ever, to institute further comparisons between northern and south- 
ern institutions, but shall confine our attention to conditions 
that prevail in the South and Southwest. 

To make our conference fruitful, it is evident that many of 
the reasons why students leave college before graduation must 
be eliminated at once. For example, this disposition must 
be made of all such sporadic causes as destruction of college 
property by fire, the prevalence of epidemics, sickness of indi- 
vidual students, death in their families at home, failure in 
business of parent, guardian, or friends, and favorable business 
openings which must be accepted promptly. All of these causes 
are, in a sense, abnormal. 

Further, there are other causes which may be called normal 
for any given institution, but inapplicable to others. Thus, in a 
denominational college, apathy or hostility toward the institu- 
tion on the part of the denomination that fosters it may seriously 
interfere with the number of students at any given time. Officious 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States. 
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obtrusion of politics into the affairs of a state university may not 
only cripple its influen'ce, but reduce its patronage. Institutions 
under private control are often injured by their very isolation, being 
the prey alike of rival state and denominational colleges with 
which they come into active competition. Further, not being 
subjected to a search-light criticism from without, they are 
the more liable to become the victims of corrupt forces from 
within. Again, any one of the three classes of institution above 
mentioned may be organized under the elective or curriculum 
system, or under some modification of these two. Now, the 
more rigid the curriculum, the stronger the bonds that bind the 
members of a class to one another; hence the greater liklihood 
of retaining till graduation those that enter the freshman class. 
But it should also be remembered that in institutions where many 
elective courses are offered a considerable number of students 
enter college with the avowed intention of taking only a few 
special courses leading up to an ultimate professional career. 
They never expect to graduate, and could scarcely, therefore, be 
said to leave before graduation. 

In this association we have state, denominational, and private 
institutions, with varying degrees of rigidity in curricula and of 
laxity in election. Little can be gained, then, by the discussion 
of causes applicable only to one class of institutions. We shall 
confine ourselves, therefore, to causes of general educational 
interest. It is apparent that, if a student leaves college before 
graduation, his departure must be due either to himself, to the 
college, or to some outside cause. These three are often inter- 
related, as in the case of a general financial depression, but it 
may be profitable to consider them separately. 

Let us consider the question first from the student's point of 
view. Omitting the exceptional case already mentioned, we find 
that students leave college mainly because of poverty, idleness 
discontent, or failure to come up to the required standard. In 
our southern colleges a considerable percentage includes those 
whose means are inadequate. Some are plucky, leave off a year 
or so, and then return to resume their interrupted work ; but the 
majority go away to stay. If successful in business, they do not 
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care to give up an independent livelihood and return to the routine 
of college life. 

But perhaps an even larger number leave because they have 
too much money to spend, and become, therefore, so idle and 
dissipated that they give up their college course in disgust or 
are recalled home by their disgusted parents. These college 
sports set the pace for the social side of college life, and in the 
effort to keep up with them students of more moderate means are 
tempted to run into debt. This the parents ultimately discover; 
their sons are called home in disgrace, and take perhaps years 
to liquidate their obligations. It requires grit and pluck for a 
student to withstand the temptations to spend money that assail 
him at every turn in his college career. The college activities 
have become more and more numerous within the last decade or 
so, and all clamor for cash.' For example, at the Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, these are the causes to 
which the liberal-hearted student full of college spirit may be 
expected to contribute his funds : a literary society, and possibly a 
law society, the Young Men's Christian Association, a boat club, 
football, baseball, tennis, track athletics, golf, the cotillon club, 
the state clubs, the final ball, one real fraternity, one or more of 
the bogus ribbon fraternities, and each of the three college 
periodicals. Further, if a student is "sporty," he will dress 
well, play billiards, smoke, and indulge surreptitiously in for- 
bidden extravagances. 

The sensible and well-balanced youth selects out of this long 
list only those that he has time and money to enjoy, and that 
will redound most to the cultivation of body, mind, and soul. 
But if he is too rigidly exclusive in his selection, he subjects 
himself to censorious remarks which few have the backbone to 
ignore. It is to the honor of the student body, however, that 
the man who rises superior to such criticisms and sincerely fol- 
lows his own convictions wins respect and confidence ultimately. 
But some yield, plunge into debt, become sour and discontented, 
and leave college. If they go to another college, they encounter 
similar temptations, generally with similar results. We may say, 
in passing, that the non-graduates of other institutions are usually 
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the least desirable of all students. The same causes that led 
them to leave one institution will operate to drive them from 
another. These collegiate peripatetics come and go annually, 
making about as little impression on college life as Burns's snow- 
flake did on the river. 

Another potent reason why students leave college is failure 
in their studies. There are three chronic causes for such failure 
— inability, idleness, and inadequate preparation for college. If 
the student is well prepared for college and industrious, the first 
cause will operate in so few cases that it may be ignored. The 
number of well-prepared students intellectually unable to pass an 
ordinary A.B. course of study is surprisingly small. This is cer- 
tainly the observation of the writer extending over two decades 
at three collegiate institutions. 

There are varying forms of idleness, from the busily idle stu- 
dent who plunges enthusiastically into as many forms of college 
activity as possible, except class-room activity, to the mere 
lounger and loafer who leads at college an aimless and do-less 
existence. Another type is those that spend most of their time 
reading magazines, books, and papers. These and the first class 
of idlers get much good out of college life, but the benefit is often 
so intangible that when their reports go home peppered with defi- 
cient grades their parents find that they are needed in the barn- 
yard or behind the counter. 

The third and most fruitful cause of failure — inadequate 
preparation for college — this association is actively engaged in 
removing ; and so successful have been its efforts that we do not 
believe any institution that has ever tried entrance requirements 
would be willing to revert to the former freedom of entrance. 

Besides the causes mentioned, students leave college because 
of the lethargic condition of the student activities, such as the 
literary societies, the Young Men's Christian Association, or ath- 
letics in its various phases. All college authorities know that the 
success of these student enterprises is due largely to a few active, 
capable, tactful leaders among the students themselves. The 
absence of such leaders is always severely felt. Without them 
college life becomes dull, and an atmosphere of vague discontent 
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is created. Hence some students leave and seek a livelier envi- 
ronment. It is difficult to estimate the force of this cause, as it 
is a fad with many students to vilify the stupidity and slowness 
of their college. Often the loudest malcontents are the first to 
put in their appearance in the fall. 

Thus far we have been considering our subject entirely from 
the student's point of view. Let us see now how far the college 
itself is responsible for the loss of students. If an institution is 
poorly equipped in faculty, library, apparatus, or buildings, 
thoughtful students will discover this after they have entered, 
stay a year or less, and then go elsewhere. Of course, this 
cause operates more to keep students away from an institution 
altogether than to drive them off after they have once matricu- 
lated. Further, equipment is relative. No southern institution 
would pretend to be as well equipped as Harvard, Cornell, or 
Chicago. In any given southern territory, though, where insti- 
tutions come into active competition with each other, the better 
class of students will be likely both to enter the one that is best 
equipped and to leave the one that is poorly equipped. Then, 
too, the reputation for sound scholarship, honest, faithful work, 
and high standards, ethical, social, and intellectual, will not only 
attract but retain students. This we must believe or shut up 
shop. Every good book added to the library or magazine to the 
reading room, every fine piece of apparatus set up in the scientific 
department, every new study introduced, furnishes its quantum 
of strength to the institution, and to the tie that binds the real 
student to the college of his choice. Each professor may be a 
co-operant force to the same end. He may have a large and 
magnetic personality, and move students in the mass ; or if his 
influence is. analytic rather than synthetic, he will move them as 
individuals. A shrewd graduate of our institution once said : 
" Boys don't come to college because you have a good faculty. 
Before they come they know little about the faculty and care 
less." Even granting that this is true, the faculty ought to be 
instrumental individually and as a corporate body, in keeping 
them at college when they come. 

Each professor will exert his influence in his own peculiar 
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way, and the most effective influence is a professor's personality. 
The system of advisers in vogue in a number of colleges aids 
materially in the exercise of this influence. The students are 
apportioned among the professors, and each professor exercises 
thus a special supervision over a definite number of students. 
At the close of the session he is expected to hand in to the presi- 
dent the status and future plans of each student in his group. 
This enables the president to - find out with approximate correct- 
ness the attitude of each student toward the college. In this 
way many difficulties are removed, and the way made clear for 
the student's return the forthcoming session. 

Another fruitful cause of discontent among students is the . 
injudicious exercise of discipline on the part of the college 
authorities. We believe that in the main young men are influ- 
enced powerfully by high ideals of justice. If these are judiciously 
applied, students yield readily to discipline; if they are violated, 
they speedily become disgusted and go elsewhere. We who are 
in authority forget perhaps too often that he that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city. Self-control and transpar- 
ent justice are the levers that move young men most powerfully. 

We have attempted thus far to discuss our question from the 
point of view of the student and of the college itself. Let us 
glance briefly, in conclusion, at the causes that operate from 
without to induce the student to leave college before graduation. 
Confining ourselves, as before, to causes of general .educational 
interest, we find that the two principal ones are local or general 
financial depression, and lack of interest on the part of the public 
in the cause of higher education. 

It is speciously argued by some that in times of financial depres- 
sion parents send their sons to college because there is nothing 
for them to do at home. Facts and figures, however, do not bear 
out this assertion in the South. A succession of short crops in 
a section still largely agricultural has always meant a shortage 
in the attendance at the colleges. The higher education is at 
such times regarded as a luxury rather than a necessity. 

But this cause will operate with decreasing force as the inter- 
est in higher education increases. Never in the whole history 
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of the South has the average youth been so eager to avail him- 
self of the advantages of the college course. It is true that, 
owing to the enormous advance of the South in material pros- 
perity, the increase of students has been more apparent in the 
technological and industrial schools than in the classical; but in 
the latter also there has been a distinct advance. Within the 
last decade many of our best-known institutions have doubled 
their attendance ; and unless all signs fail, the end is not yet. 

W. S. Cureell. 

Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 



